JOHN CROWE RANSOM: A CHECKLIST 


By ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN 


annotated Bibliography of Modern Criticism, an unpub- 

lished work consisting of checklists on British and Ameri- 
can poets, poet-critics, and scholar-critics: 1920-1948. Two 
other samplings from this compilation are the Robert Penn 
Warren and the Cleanth Brooks checklists which appear in The 
University of Kansas City Review: 14, No. 1 (Autumn, 1947); 
14, No. 4 (Summer, 1948). Whereas these are restricted to 
the author’s writings on poetry and criticism, this Ransom check- 
list attempts a complete listing not only of the author’s works, 
including his essays and reviews on drama and fiction (with 
very few exceptions), but also of all writings on his works, in- 
cluding a good many non-critical items. For portraits of Ran- 
som see, for instance, Time, 31 (May 9, 1938), 67; or SRL, 18 
(May 21, 1938), 8; SRL, 26 (Sept. 25, 1943), 3; SRL, 24 
(Oct. 11, 1941), 1; SRL, 28 (July 14, 1945), 30; or in The 
Little Magazine (1946), p. 117. Mr. Ransom was one of 
the editors of American Rhodes Scholars, Oxford, 1910-1913 
(1913), and of that very important little magazine of the Ten- 
nessee Renaissance: The Fugitive (Apr., 1922-Dec., 1925), the 
product of his Fugitive days (“They were the best days I ever 
had”). I wish to thank Mr. Robert Penn Warren for his gen- 


erous assistance and constant interest in my bibliographical pro- 


TL John Crowe Ransom checklist is drawn from my 


jects, and Mr. Allen Tate, to whom I owe a special debt for 
having encouraged me from the start. I also wish to thank Miss 
Clara Mae Brown, Reference Librarian at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and Miss Elizabeth Olin Hogg, Junior Reference Librarian 
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at the University of Chicago, for their kindness in helping me 
to verify some of these entries. 


Periodicals are coded thus: Acc (Accent), AL (American Literature), AR (Ameri- 
can Review), AS (American Scholar), AnR (Antioch Review), AM (Atlantic 
Monthly), B (Bookman), B. Transc (Boston Evening Transcript), CML (Calendar 
of Modern Letters), Chim (Chimera), CE (College English), C (The Critic), Crit 
(Criterion), EJ (English Journal), ELH (English Literary History), Fug (The 
Fugitive), Fur (Furioso), Guar (Guardian), H (Harper's), H&H (Hound and 
Horn), HR (Hudson Review), JAAC (Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism), KR 
(Kenyon Review), Lit Rev (Literary Review of the New York Evening Sun), MLN 
(Modern Language Notes), N (Nation), NR (New Republic), NS (New States- 
man), NV (New Verse), NYHTB (New York Herald Tribune Books), NYTBR 
(New York Times Book Review), NY (New Yorker), PaR (Partisan Review), PR 
(Philosophical Review), P (Poetry), PULC (Princeton University Library Chroni- 
cle), PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association), Pur (Purpose), 
ORL (Quarterly Review of Literature), RevRs (Review of Reviews), RMR (Rocky 
Mountain Review), SRL (Saturday Review of Literature), ScM (Scribner's Maga- 
zine), SeR (Sewanee Review), SR (Southern Review), SwR (Southwest Review), 
Symp. (Symposium). TLS (Times Literary Supplement), UKCR (University of Kan- 
sas City Review), VQR (Virginia Quarterly Review), WR (Western Review), YR 
(Yale Review). 


I. Hus Booxs anp Essays 


Introduction. Poems About God. New York: Holt, 1919. Pp. v-vii. 
“The first three or four poems that I ever wrote were done in 
three cr four different moods and with no systematic design. I 
was therefore duly surprised to notice that each of them made 
considerable use of the term God. I studied the matter a little, 
and to the conclusion that this was the most poetic of all terms 
possible; was a term always being called into requisition during 
the great moments of the soul... . Wishing to make my poems 
as poetic as possible, [ . . . went to work to treat rather sys- 
tematically a number of the occasions on which this term was in 
use with common American men.” (The introduction was written 
in France. Poems About God is dedicated to Christopher Morley. 
See below for reviews.) 

Editorial. Fug, 1 (Oct., 1922), 66-68. 

Explains the aim of the Fugitive group. Quoted in The Little 
Magazine, p. 120. 

Waste Lands. Lit Rev, 3 (July 14, 1923), 825-26. 

Reprinted in Modern Essays, ed. Christopher Morley. 2nd Series. 
New York; Harcourt, 1924. Pp. 345-59. 


The Future of Poetry. Fug, 3 (Feb., 1924), 2-4. 
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The Poet Laureate [Robert Bridges]. Lit Rev. 24 (Mar. 29, 1924), 
625-26. 

Mixed Modes. Fug, 4 (Mar., 1925), 28-29. 

Thoughts on the Poetic Discontent. Fug, 4 (June, 1925), 63-64. 
Repr. in Calendar of Modern Letters, 1 (Aug., 1925), 460-63. 
Commented on by Tate in “Poetry and the Absolute,” SeR, 35 
(Jan., 1927), 41-52. 

A Man without a Country [George Moore]. SeR, 33 (July, 1925), 
63-64. 

Prose: A Doctrine of Relativity. Fug, 4 (Sept., 1925), 93-94. 

Flux and Blur in Contemporary Art. SeR, 37 (July, 1929), 353-66. 
In opposition to the concept of Time and Space in the arts, with 
references to Bergson, Whitehead, Spengler, and Wyndham Lewis’ 
Time and Western Man. States his aesthetic: “Art has always 
been devoted to the representation of the particularity which real 
things possess, and therefore it has always been a witness against 
the claims and interests of science.” Agrees with Croce’s stand 
that art is unscientific and absolute in its representations. 

Classical and Romantic. SRL, 6 (Sept., 1929), 125-27. 

These two kinds of literary art, the classical and the romantic, 
represent two inevitable forms of the revulsion against science. 
Eixperiences we have when we appreciate a work of art, or when 
we worship God, are quite different from scientific experiences. 
Classical art is the criticism of science by science’s own stand- 
ards. It “pursues a thread of history with classical severity, 
like a scientific experiment with a hypothesis and a demonstra- 
tion, but romantic art is essentially diffuse.’ The two modes 
are generally mixed; romantic features are universal in literature 
—they hide in works classical in intention. “Most works of art 
are doubtless compromises whereby we indulge science and sen- 
sibility, or pursue thesis and romance, in alternating moments. 
That element in them is romantic which is diffuse and particu- 
Jaristic and dwelt upon in love, and they are on the whole ro- 
mantic:if that element is the more favored.” (See World’s Body, 
p. IIT.) 

Foreword. The Noise That Time Makes, by Merrill Moore. New 
York: Harcourt, 1929. Pp. 3-5. 

His poems are not expressed, “as Kant: would say, ‘according to 
principles’ . .. They are serious and whole-hearted, but not re- 
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strained.” See for remarks on Ransom such reviews of Moore’s 
book as by R. P. Warren, NR, 61 (Jan. 29, 1930), 280; bv B. 
Deutsch, NYHTB, Nov. 17, 1929; by W. S. Braithwaite, B. 
Transcr, Dec. 31, 1929; these reviews and others are collected in 
Moore’s A Miscellany (Boston, 1939), a privately printed col- 
lection (see below). 

God Without Thunder. An Unorthodox Defense of Orthodoxy. New 
York: Harcourt, 1930. 
“With whatever religious institution a man may be connected, 
let him try to turn it back towards orthodoxy. Let him insist 
on a virile and concrete God, and accept no Principle as a sub- 
stitute. Let him restore to God the thunder.” Important for 
Ransom’s views on the relation of science to poetry. See Cleanth 
Brooks’ Modern Poetry and the Tradition, pp. 91 ff. See Geof- 
frey Stone: “It is the Virile Part to React,’ AR, 7 (Summer, 
1936), 341-52. (Points out the similarity between Ransom’s 
views and Tate’s stand in “Religion and the Old South.”) See 
B. Smith’s Forces in American Criticism, which states that Ran- 
som’s God Without Thunder and The World’s Body “attempt 
to prove that literary criticism must be founded on religion.” 
Burke in Philosophy of Literary Form. p. 154, acknowledges his 
debt to Ransom’s God Without Thunder. Cf. D. Schwartz: “The 
Poetry of Allen Tate,’ SR, 5 (Winter, 1940), 423: “In God 
Without Thunder, Ransom defends the supernatural terms of re- 
ligion by asserting that these terms are not intended to be taken 
as matters of fact, but rather as symbols, metaphors, fables, de- 
liberate fictions which prescribe to us ... an adequate way of 
looking at the whole of life in all of its inexhaustible fullness and 
particularity.” Tate takes over Ransom’s view of the meta- 
phorical character of religious belief and extends the notion to 
poetry. Cf. Tate’s remark on Ransom’s book, NR, 68 (Aug. 
19, 1931), 23-24. Compare Ransom’s God Without Thunder 
with D. G. James’ Scepticism and Poetry (1937); see for in- 
stance p. 256 f. 
Rev. in B. Transcr, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 8. By L. C. Douglas, 
Christian Century, 47 (Dec. 3, 1930). C. H. Grattan, 
New York World, Dec. 7, 1930, p. 3e. Felix Morrow, N, 131 
(Dec. 24, 1930), 711. [Unfavorable] W. L. Sullivan, NYHTB, 
Jan. If, 1931, p. 10. W. S. Knickerbocker, “Theological Home- 
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brew,” SeR, 39 (Jan., 1931), 103-11. [Compares Ransom’s 
state of theological and philosophical thinking with that of P. E. 
More in The Demon of the Absolute.| By R. N., World To- 
morrow, 14 (Feb., 1931), 59. E. S. Bates, SRL, 7 (Feb. 28, 
1931), 627. [Favorable] F. Fergusson, B, 73 (Mar., 1931), 
100. Scott Buchanan, “The Search for Trinity,” VQR, 7 (July, 
1931), 461-57. [Ransom finds myths indispensable as the media 
“in which the chaos of experience can be faced. He pleads for 
the attention of all poets and myth-makers to the preservation 
and further revelation of that community of actual demons and 
imaginary ghosts which constitute the Holy Ghost. . .. He 
wishes to keep and cultivate the rich sense world of tables, trees, 
and sky for which, he understands, the scientist substitutes ab- 
stractions and emptiness... .”] In Cleveland Open Shelf, Sept., 
1931, p. 115. In Living Church, 85 (Sept. 12, 1931), 657. John 
Gould Fletcher, Crit, 11 (Oct., 1931), 127-31. TLS, Dec. 24, 
1931, p. 1036. 


Reconstructed but Unregenerate. J’l] Take My Stand: The South 


and the Agrarian Tradition by Twelve Southerners. New York: 
Harper, 1930. Pp. 1-27. 

Rev. by T. Mabry, H&H, 4 (1930), 436; James S. Wilson, Symp, 
2 (Jan., 1931), 145-49. [Essays by Ransom which deal with 
related subjects include: “The South—-Old or New,” SeR, 36 
(Apr., 1928), 139-47. Cf. W. S. Knickerbocker: “Mr. Ransom 
and the Old South,” SeR, 39 (Apr., 1931), 222-39. “The South 
Defends Its Heritage,” H, 159 (June, 1929), 108-18. “Land?” 
H, 165 (July, 1932), 216-24. “The State and the Land,” NR, 
70 (Feb. 17, 1932), 8-10. “Trading Culture for War Debts,” 
RevRs, 88 (Aug., 1933), 53. “Happy Farmers,” AR, 1 (Oct., 
1933), 513-35. (Repr. as pamphlet.) “A Capital for the New 
Deal,” AR, 2 (Dec., 1933), 129-42. “Hearts and Heads,” AR, 
2 (Mar., 1934), 554-71. (A reply to Aubrey Starke’s criticism of 
Tate and Warren’s treatment of Sidney Lanier.) “Sociology and 
the Black Belt.” AR, 4 (Dec., 1934), 147-54. “The South 1s 
a Bulwark,” ScM, 99 (May, 1936), 299-303. “What Does the 
South Want?” VOR, 12 (1936), 180-94. Repr. in Who Owns 
America? ed. H. Agar and A. Tate. Boston: Houghton, 1936. 
Pp. 178-93. “Shall We Complete the Trade?” SeR, 41. (Apr., 
1937), 182-90. In pamphlet form: Shall We Complete the Trade? 
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A Proposal for the Settlement of Foreign Debts to the United 
States, 1933.]| 

For discussion of the Agrarian Movement see works listed be- 
low (under Criticism on Ransom), by Cash, Davidson, Fishwick, 
Stewart. See esp. Davidson: “Ill Take my Stand: A History,” 
AR, 5 (Summer, 1935), 301-21. 


The Aesthetic of Regionalism. AR, 2 (Jan., 1934), 290-310. 
Repr. in Literary Opinion in America, ed. M. D. Zabel. New 
York: Harper, 1937. Pp. 106-21. On the economic and the 
aesthetic aspects of regionalism. Cf. R. P. Warren: “Some 
Don’ts for Literary Regionalists,’ AR, 8 (Dec., 1931). 

Poets Without Laurels. YR, 24 (Autumn, 1934), 503-18. 
On Pure Poetry, Puritanism, poetry and science. “Modern 
poetry is pure poetry.” Repr. as Chap. 3 in The World’s Body 
(1938). Repr. in America Through the Essay, ed. A. 'T. Johnson 
and A. Tate. New York: Oxford, 1938. Pp. 348-61. Repr. 
in A Vanderbilt Miscellany, 1919-1944, ed. R. C. Beatty. Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Pr., 1944. Pp. 289-302. 

Modern With the Southern Accent. VQR, 11 (Apr., 1935), 184-200. 
Chiefly on fiction; final two pages deal with Southern poetry. 
Ci. Tate in Reactionary Essays (1935), p. 162 f. 

Introduction. Daemon in the Rock, by Edwin R. Frost. New York: 
Putnam, 1934. 
Rev. by John Gould Fletcher, NR, 81 (Feb. 6, 1935), 368-69. 
Fletcher, contrary to Ransom, regard’s Edwin Frost’s poetry as 
“both pretentious and childish, and at bottom execrably bad.” 

Characters and Character. AR, 6 (Jan., 1936), 271-88. 
On Edith Wharton, George Meredith, Conrad, and the Problem 
of the Point of View. “The Vanishing Author’—this “is the 
single marked feature of fiction in our times: the diminishing 
visibility of author.” Important note on the Personal Element 
in art. Though the arts “appear to exist in order to preserve 
the pure individual objects . . . they cannot intend the immola- 
tion of the artists who are themselves objects. The two obliga- 
tions theoretically clash ... but actually they are of mutual re- 

inforcement. ...” See for his other. essays on fiction the omni- 

bus review in SR, 2 (Autumn, 1936), and “The Content of the 

Novel,” AR, 7 (Summer, 1936). (Listed below). 
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Making of a Modern: The Poetry of George Marion O’Donneil. 
SR, 1 (Spring, 1936), 864-74. 

A revised form of this essay as Preface to Return and Other 
Poems, by George Marion O’Donnell, announced as by Alcestis 
Press, remains unpublished. 


What Does the South Want? Who Owns America? A New Declara- 


The 


Mr. 


tion of Independence, ed. Herbert Agar and Allen Tate. Boston: 
Houghton, 1936. Pp. 173-93. Repr. from VQR, 12 (1936), 
180-94. | 

Content of the Novel: Notes ‘Toward a Critique of Fiction. AR, 
7 (Summer, 1936), 301-18. 

On the modern novel and drama; on the Neo-Humanists (they 
“are Neo-Aristotelians”). ‘The disunities of modern art are ap- 
palling to those nurtured on a classical tradition.” On Melville, 
Hemingway; on Krutch and tragedy; the need for mythology to- 
day, etc. 

Empson’s Muddles. SR, 4 (Autumn, 1938), 322-39. 

He muddles two separate situations in the poet-expositor relation: 
“The first occurs when Mr. Empson tells us what the poem 
means to him, and judges that it meant all that to the poet.” In 
most cases, other critics will withhold consent from the complexi- 
ties of Empson’s readings. “The second situation occurs when 
the poet has not been conscious of all the meanings discovered 
by the critic for the excellent reason that some of them came 
out of his unconscious mind... .” His critical elucidation here 
follows a psychological method, rather than a logical one. Com- 
pare Richards. from whom Empson derives. He has a good 
deal in common with Winters also. Ransom advocates a logical 
view of poetry in preference to the Richards-Empson “psycho- 
logical” view of poetry. Observe his remark that “The thing 
that makes a lyrical poem supreme over the other literary forms, 
and indeed the epitome and standard of literary forms, is its 
range of content; or, what is the same thing, its density.” Cf. 
Brooks: “Empson’s Criticism,” Acc, 4 (Summer, 1944), 208-16; 
M. C. Bradbrook: “The Criticism of William Empson,” Scrutiny, 
2 (Dec., 1933), 253-57. 


The World’s Body. New York & London: Scribner’s, 1938. 


These essays attempt foundations for literary criticism. They 
define the nature of poetry and the function of criticism. Three 
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of them are of major critical significance: “A Poem Nearly 
Anonymous,” “The Poet as Woman,” “Poetry: A Note in On- 
tology.” These represent Ransom as critic at his best. Impor- 
tant also is Ransom’s critique of Richards’ ideas on poetry. The 
title of the book, as Burke has mentioned, well conveys Ransom’s 
aim to establish poetic truth as “objective.” Poetry is a kind of 
knowledge. “The works of art are specially brilliant but de- 
tached fragments of knowledge.” (P. 232) Poetry recovers for 
us the world of solid substance. Compare Tate’s theory of 
poetry as knowledge, in Reason in Madness (1941). Ransom 
shares Tate’s poetic views “with fewest and slightest reserva- 
tions.” (P. xv) On poetry as knowledge see D. G. James’ 
critique in Scepticism and Poetry (1937), as on pp. 273 ff. The 
World’s Body contains technica! criticism of Milton’s Lycidas, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, Millay’s The Return, and other poems. 
As companion-piece to the first, see John Edward Hardy: “Lyci- 
das,’ KR, 7 (Winter, 1945), 99-113. For criticism of Ransom’s 
reading of the sonnets see Arthur Mizener: “The Structure of 
Figurative Language in Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” SR, 5 (Spring, 
1940), 730-47. Compare also L. C. Knights: “Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” Scrutiny, 3 (Sept., 1934), 133-60. Repr. in Explora- 
tions (1947). For comments on Ransom’s Shakespeare essay see 
Tate in Reason in Madness, p. 68; Burke in Philosophy of Lit- 
erary Form (1942), pp. 31-32; Brooks in the Urn (1947), pp. 
219 ff. Cf. M. H. Abrams in ELH 9 (Dec., 1942), 244. “Shake- 
speare at Sonnets” is reprinted from SR, 3 (Winter, 1938), 
531-53. 

“A Poem Nearly Anonymous” first appeared in AR, 1 (May, 
1933), 179-203; “Forms and Citizens” in same journal, 1 (Sept., 
1933), 444-67 (here under the title: “A Poem Nearly Anony- 
mous: The Poet and His Formal Tradition”). Compare with 
Ransom on Lycidas P. E. More: “How to Read Lycidas,” AR, 
7 (May, 1936), 140-58. “Poets without Laurels” is repr. from 
YR, 24 (Autumn, 1935), 503-18. (Listed above) “The Poet as 
Woman”—reviewing Elizabeth Atkins’ biography of Millay—is 
reprinted from SR, 2 (Spring. 1937), 783-88. Millay and Donne 
compared. Notes on the Critic’s Function. ‘The good critic,” 
Ransom elsewhere writes, “cannot stop with studying poetry, he 
must also study poets.” Ransom studies poetics in such essays 
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as “The Cathartic Principle,” “The Mimetic Principle,” and 
“Poetry: A Note in Ontology.” The first is repr. from AR, 5 
(Summer, 1935), 287-300; the second from AR, 5 (Oct., 1935), 
536-51; the third from AR, 3 (May, 1934), 172-200. In this 
last Ransom distinguishes “Physical Poetry” (one which deals 
with things) from “Platonic Poetry” (allegory), and these from 
“Metaphysical Poetry.” The chapter on Richards (pp. 143-165), 
repr. from VQR, 11 (Oct., 1935), 575-92, is a penetrating ex- 
amination. Compare that by D. G. James in Scepticism and 
Poetry (1937). See also Ransom’s essay on Richards in The New 
Criticism. “A Cathedralist Looks at Murder” (pp. 166-72) 1s 
taken from an omnibus review in SR, 1 (Winter, 1936), 609-23. 
(Annotated under Reviews below) “Sentimental Exercise’—YR., 
26 (Dec., 1936), 353-68. Defines the sentimental in art, pp. 
231-32. Related ideas occurring elsewhere in this book are ar- 
tistic Sincerity, discussed pp. 12-13, and Anonymity or the Im- 
personal Element, which quality Ransom insists upon again and 
again. Cf. pp. 2, 257, 259, 333, etc. ““The Tense of Poetry”— 
SR, 1 (Autumn, 1935), 221-38. On science and poetry. Con- 
tains explication of Tennyson’s Tears lyric. Compare Ransom’s 
discourse on the time element of the arts with Henri Focillon’s 
in The Life of Forms in Art (1942). “Contemporaneous Not 
Contemporary” (pp. 261-69) is taken from an omnibus review: 
“Fiction Harvest,’ SR, 2 (Autumn, 1936), 399-418. (Listed 
below) “Art and Mr. Santayana” (pp. 304-26) is repr. from 
VOR, 13 (Summer, 1937), 420-36; and “Criticism, Inc,” from 
VQR, 13 (Autumn, 1937), 586-602. On scholarship and criticism. 
Scholarship is indispensable to criticism, “but it is instrumental 
and cannot be the end itself.” An outline here for critical pro- 
cedure, and notes on the limits of criticism. Discusses R. 5S. 
Crane’s “History vs. Criticism” article in EJ, 24 (1935), 645-67. 
See L. ‘Teeter: “Scholarship and the Art of Criticism.” ELH, 5 
(1938), 173-94. See also Ransom’s “Strategy for Fnglish Studies,” 
SR, 6 (Autumn, 1940), 226-35. Cf. F. R. Leavis: Education and 
the University (1943). 

Rev. by E. N. Jenciles, Springf’d Rep, Apr. 23, 1938, p. 6. In 
NY, 14 (Apr. 30, 1938), 79. Thomas Merton, NYHTB, May 
8, 1938, p. 10. In Time, 31 (May 9, 1938), 67. H. S. Canby, 
SRL, 18 (May 21, 1938), 8. H. J]. Moss, B. Transcr, May 28, 
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1938, p. 3. Booklist, 34 (June 15, 1938), 360. R. P. Blackmur, 
“In Our Ends Are Our Beginnings,” VQR. 14 (Summer, 1938), 
445-50. [Compares Edmund Wilson and Ransom: the one is 
“an imaginative essayist,” the other is a literary critic. Ransom 
works on the technical aspects of literature and heightens his ob- 
servations “to the level of specific literary principles.”] T. Spen- 
cer, “A Critique of Poetry,’ NR, 96 (Aug. 10, 1938), 27-28. 
[““His chief criterion of literary excellence is metaphysical poetry.” 
This standard leads him into perverse readings, as on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. His Millay piece valuable.] TLS, Aug. 13, 
1938, p. §32. L. Kronenberger, “Poetry in the Modern World,” 
N, 147 (Aug. 13, 1938), 160-62. [Unfavorable] F. A. Pottle, 
“Theory of Poetry.” YR, 28 (Autumn, 1938), 183-85. [Defends 
I. A. Richards against Ransom’s criticisms.] George Every, “Mr. 
Ransom’s Doctrine,” Pur, 10 (1938), 229-32. Percy Hutchison, 
NYTBR, Dec. 18, 1938, p. 12. M. Roberts, Crit, 18 (Oct., 1938 
—Jan., 1939), 152-54. [Defends romantic poetry against Ran- 
som’s attack.] K. Burke “On Poetry and Poetics,” P, 55 (Oct., 
1939), 50-54. [This critic “is among the keenest in the appreci- 
ation of poetry’s attainments, and among the ablest in bringing 
this keenness to poetry’s defense.”] A. Mizener, “Recent Cri- 
ticism,” SR, 5 (Autumn, 1939), 376-400. [“This, then, is Mr. 
Ransom’s purpose: to place poetry on an equal footing with 
science by demonstrating that it is a kind of knowledge quite as 
important as science... .” Ransom’s attacks on romantic poetry 
“constitute a maneuver in a campaign of reform.” | 

Arts and the Philosophers. KR, 1 (Spring. 1939), 194-99. 

On “Science with its propositions, art with its tropes.” Art 
“fixes a kind of knowledge of which science has no understand- 
ing... .” Contains a note on Richards and Burke. (On the 
issue between scientific and non-scientific ways of knowledge see 
Nagel in PaR, 10, 24-39, and “The New Failure of the Nerve,” 
PaR, 10, 1-4, and Chim, 1, No. 4; 2, No. 1.) 


Yeats and His Symbols. KR, 1 (Summer, 1939), 309-22. 


On Obscurity. Yeats “never requires much editorial gloss to ex- 
plain a symbol because ... it is private to himself alone.” His 
symbol is objective—except in his prose, which is far more ob- 
scure than his verse. His poetic images are recondite, but 
readily intelligible. The differences between Yeats’ strategies and 
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Ehot’s. In praise of Blackmur’s Expense of Greatness essay on 
Yeats. Ransom explicates The Second Coming (pp. 317-18). 
The Aesthetic of Finnegan’s Wake. KR, 1 (Autumn 1939), 424-28. 

A note on Richards and Empson here. 

The Teaching of Poetry. KR, 1 (Winter, 1939), 81-83. 

Comments on Understanding Poetry, by Cleanth Brooks and R. 
P, Warren. 

Postscript. The Fugitive: Clippings and Comment about the maga- 
zine and the members of the group that published it. Collected by 
Merrill Moore. Boston, 1939. (Privately printed) P. 11. 

Old Age of a Poet. KR, 2 (Summer, 1940), 345-47. 

Editorial notes on Yeats’ Last Poems and Plays. 

Mr. Tate and the Professors. KR, 2 (Summer, 1940), 348-50. 
Comment on Tate’s piece in Princeton Alumni Weekly, 40. (Mar. 
8, 1940), 505-06. 

Honey and Gall. SR, 6 (Summer, 1940), 2-19. 

On Thomas Hardy’s poetry. ‘No poet has a firmer sense of the 
function of a meter than Hardy has.” He strains his meters 
without impairing his sense, “and in straining succeeds.” Com- 
pares him with Swinburne and Housman. MHardy’s detail is 
“sharp and local.” In art we take incessant interest “in the 
particularity of nature.” The lack of this element is the char- 
acteristic defect of the Victorians. Explicates 4 Shropshire Lad 
LIV and Hardy’s The Garden Seat; ASL XLVIII and Hardy’s 
According to the Mighty Working. See W. Lynskey’s attack on 
Ransom and defense of Housman in CE, 5. (Cited below). 

uiterature and the Professors: Strategy for English Studies. SR, 6 
(Autumn, 1940). 226-35. (Part I of a symposium) 

Cf, “Criticism, Inc.,” The World’s Body. See the Kenyon Review 
symposium: “Literature and the Professors,” 2 (Autumn, 1940). 
The Pragmatics of Art. KR, 2 (Winter, 1940), 76-87. 
On Charles W. Morris’ “Aesthetics and the Theory of Signs,” 
fournal of Unified Science. Vol. 8. Ransom discusses the pro- 
blem of the artist’s Intentions. Suggests that the value of art 
is defined as a consequence “of the sort of metaphysic to which 
the valuer holds.” On paraphrasing the work of art: the para- 
phrase is not the work of art; it defines only its structural plan. 
This is the elementary principle “under which the able critics 
and interpreters of art now practice, and perhaps that is almost 
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enough to constitute the theoretical equipment of a critic. In 
paraphrasing the work of art we lose the body, and .. . the 
Omission is too extravagant.” Ransom expands upon the notions 
of “formal cause” and “final cause” in his essays “Poetry: I. 
The Formal Analysis,” “Poetry: II, The Final Cause,’ KR, 9 
(Summer, Autumn, 1947), 436-56, 640-58. 

Editorial Notes. KR, 2 (Winter, 1940), 92-93. 

Happy Farmers. Contemporary Southern Prose, ed. Richmond C. 

Beatty and W. P. Fidler. Boston: Heath, 1940. Pp. 150-66. 
Repr. from AR, 1 (October., 1933), 513-35. In pamphlet form 
as Happy Farmers. ‘Tryon, North Carolina: Tryon Pamphlets, 
Woods Press [no date]. | 

Muses and Amazons. KR, 3 (Spring, 1941), 240-42. 

Editorial on Malcolm Cowley and Margaret Marshall’s articles 
in N and in NR. 

Eliot and the Metaphysicals. Acc, 1 (Spring, 1941), 148-56. 
Incorporated in chap. II of The New Criticism (1941). 

Moholy-Nagy’s New Arts. KR, 3 (Summer, 1941). 372-74. 

The Younger Poets. KR, 3 (Autumn, 1941), 491-94. 

Editorial. Poetic moralisms are not poetic illuminations. Satire 
‘is a negative thing and not really the creative art. Either of 
these is a kind of ‘applied poetry’... .”’ Observes that “Poetic 
texture without logical structure ... is not the right strategy.” 
It’s the strategy of younger poets. 

The Aesthetics of Music. KR, 3 (Autumn, 1941), 494-97. 

The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine. SR, 7 (Winter, 1941), 517-46. 
The poet must “be at home in the poetic situation he elects ... 
and the evidence of his being at home is the density, and factu- 
alitv, of his local detail.” The “naturalistic” critic is at one with 
the literary “realist.” Accordingly, Ransom finds Sailing to By- 
zantium too “magical,” “and its magnificence a little bit 
forced... .” (Compare Elder Olson’s analysis of this poem in 
UR: Spring, 1942.) Explicates Innesfree, After Long Silence, 
and other poems. Discusses scientific structures versus poetic 
ones. 

Ubiquitous Moralists. KR, 3 (Winter, 1941), 95-100. 

“Good critical writing is always more or less empirical in method, 
which means that the critic looks first and last at the poem, while 
he tries to determine what poetic theory will be the one to ac- 
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complish its analysis. Each poem is a new poem, and each 
analysis is probably the occasion of a new extension of theory in 
order to cope with it.” The work of the New Critics amounts 
“to a sort of collaboration.” “Few if any critics live who write 
better criticism than Mr. R. P. Blackmur; I mean subtler and 
deeper criticism, and sounder.” But for Blackmur the critic is 
a moralist, though his practice refutes this contention. For Ran- 
som “Poetry is beyond passion, it is beyond even moral pas- 
sion. . . .” See Ananda Coomaraswamy’s article in The Art 
Bulletin for June, 1939, and B. Heyl’s New Bearings, p. 39. 


Criticism as Pure Speculation. The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald 


The 


A. Stauffer. Princeton University Pr., 1941. Pp. 91-124. 
(Reviews, with remarks on Ransom’s essay, are annotated under 
Stauffer). A profound treatise containing the core of a poetic. 
Probably the finest of Ransom’s essays in the whole body of his 
writings. On psychological critics like Richards. On _ Eliot’s 
version of psychologistic theory. On moralist and _ sociological 
critics like Wilson, who “isolate the ‘ideology’ or theme or para- 
phrase of the poem and not the poem itself.” “Art is post- 
ethical rather than unethical.” The intent of the critic is to ex- 
amine and define the poem with respect to its structure and its 
texture.” The “business of the literary critic is exclusively with 
an esthetic criticism.” (Consider Ransom’s shift of position in 
his latest Kenyon Review essays.) 

New Criticism. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions, 1941. 
Preface: The New Criticism is damaged by two specific errors 
in theory: one is the use of “the psychological affective vocabu- 
lary” (of Richards), and the other is “moralism” (as Winters). 
Ontological structures are not scientific structures. Criticism lies 
before us, not behind us; “our critical instruments are far from 
perfected.” Chap. I: “I. A. Richards: the Psychological Critic. 
And William Empson, his pupil.” (pp. 3-131) Chap. II: “T. 
S. Eliot: the Historical Critic.” (pp. 135-208) A section of this 
is repr. from Acc, 1 (Spring, 1941), 148-56. Sections of this 
essay (i, il, il, vi) are repr. in Leonard Unger’s anthology on 
T. S. Eliot (1948). See T. Weiss’s criticism of Ransom in SeR, 
s4 (Spring, 1946), 289-307. Chap. III: “Yvor Winters: the 
Logical Critic.” (pp. 211-75) Part of this essay first appeared 
in SR, 6 (Winter, 1941), 558-83, under same title. Chap. IV: 
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“Wanted: an Ontological Critic.” (Pp. 279-336) This last essay, 
a vital one in the Ransom canon, defines the functicn of meter in 
the total intentions or meaning of a poem. Criticizes Charles W. 
Morris’ semantic system and his attempt to relate aesthetics 
to science. Poetry for Ransom “treats an order of existence, a 
grade of objectivity, which cannot be treated in scientific dis- 
course.” 

Rev. by Babette Deutsch, NYHTB, June 15, 1941, p. 11. A. 
Cowie, “Esthetic Experience,’ SRL, 24 (July 5, 1941), 13. 
[The New Criticism sheds “light but fails to focus it. Its value 
lies not in its judgments, which are sometimes extravagant and 
erratic, but in its many fine apercus and in various unallocated 
comments on poetic method.” ‘This new criticism, aided by psy- 
chology, is distinguished by its intimate analyses of the nature of 
esthetic experience and of the techniques for producing such an 
experience.]| Louise Bogan, N, 153 (July 12, 1941), 37. [Un- 
favorable] W. S. Knickerbocker, “Wam for Maw: Dogma ver- 
sus Discursiveness in Criticism,” SeR, 49 (Oct., 1941), 520-36. 
[Correlate’s Ransom’s book with Burke’s Philosophy of Literary 
Form. For Ransom the existence of a poem constitutes its value. 
(Compare Horace M. Kallen’s “Value and Existence,” in Crea- 
tive Intelligence.) Knickerbocker lists some 14 variants of a 
definition of poetry in Ransom’s book. Compares Ransom’s 
terms “structure” and “texture” with Richards’ term “tenor” and 
“vehicle.” Remarks that Ransom “is primarily a speculative 
philosopher who is temperamentally committed to the analysis 
of poetry: he is only incidentally a critic... .”] R. Eberhart, 
“The Expense of Critical Reason,” Acc, 2 (Autumn, 1941), 51- 
55. H. Muller, YR, 31 (Mar., 1942), 608-11. [Though Ransom 
objects to positivism, “he has himself a kind of positivistic ideal 
of criticism. He wants to drop all talk of ‘feelings’ and ‘emo- 
tions,’ for example, because one cannot talk precisely about them; 
he would ignore the embarrassing ‘psychological’ effects of poetry 
in order to be ‘objective.’” His critical method shuts out the 
ultimate values. It won’t work on many kinds of poems.] Ken- 
neth Burke, “Key Words for Critics,” KR, 4 (Winter, 1942), 
126-32. [Reviews also Ransom’s essay in Intent of Critic. Un- 
like Richards, Ransom claims a cognitive element for poetry; 
“he treats the aesthetic and the practical as opposites.” “His 
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key terms are ‘structure’ and ‘texture.’” Burke criticizes Ran- 


som’s terminology for differentiating poetry from prose.| J. V. 
Healy, “Theoretical Criticism,” P, 61 (Jan., 1943), 575-79. Fred 
B. Millett, AL, 15 (Mar., 1943), 82-84. 

On the “Brooks-MacLeish Thesis.” PaR, 9 (Jan., 1942), 40-41. 
Commentaries by some twenty writers, including Ransom (pp. 
40-41), on Van Wyck Brooks’s theory of modern literature. 
“What Mr. Brooks should indict,” says Ransom, “is not the 
writers but the age which bore them.” 

An Address to Kenneth Burke. KR, 4 (Spring, 1942), 218-37. 

A criticism of Burke’s conception of poetry in The Philosophy 
of Literary Form. Important for statements about Ransom’s po- 
sition. His considerations addressed to Burke stem from Kant. 
“Art is radically not science... .” Burke tends to confuse them. 
Ransom’s quarrel with Burke, however, is not with any “positive 
findings he makes, but only with his proportions, or his per- 
spective.” 

Poetry as Primitive Language. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
48 (Summer, 1942), 278-84. 

Mr. Russell and Mr. Schorer. KR, 4 (Autumn, 1942), 406-07. 

On Schorer’s Blake essay, in reference to his definition of myth. 

The Inorganic Muses. KR, 5 (Spring, 1943), 278-300. 

Editorial. Discusses Maritain, Eliot’s later poetry, Pottle’s The 
Idiom of Poetry and R. P. Warren’s “Pure and Impure Poetry” 
(in this issue of KR). Redefines here his terms “structure” and 
“texture.” “A poetic discourse embodies within itself . .. a 
prose discourse. I think this is a law of poetry. . . . No prose 
argument, no poem.” The prose argument is the poem’s “struc- 
ture”; “and then ‘texture’ suggests itself for the name of the 
ubiquitous and unstructural detail.” (Pp. 286. 287) Observes 
that “satire is the inferior mode of poetry under any circum- 
stances.” Questions the structural unity of The Waste Land. 
(Contrast Brooks’ reading in Modern Poetry.) A note on the 
Objective Correlative (P. 298). Defines a symbol. Ransom’s ob- 
servations on metaphor criticized by Ruth Hershberger in KR, 5 
(Summer, 1943), 433-43. | 
Positive and Near-Positive Aesthetics. KR, 5 (Summer, 1943), 443-47. 
A reply to Miss Hershberger’s “The Structure of Metaphor” 
(listed above). — : 
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E. M. Forster. KR, 5 (Autumn, 1943), 618-23. 

Artists. Soldiers, Positivists. KR, 6 (Spring, 1944), 276-81. 
Comment on Van Meter Ames’ “Art and Science,” KR, 6 (Win- 
ter, 1944). (This Winter 1944 issue precedes the Spring 1944 
issue in publication date.) 

The Bases of Criticism. SeR, 52 (Autumn, 1944), 556-71. 
Rejoinder to Hoyt Trowbridge’s “Aristotle and the ‘New Criti- 
cism,’” SeR, 52 (Autumn, 1944), 537-55. On the so-called Neo- 
Aristotelians at the University of Chicago, in particular Elder 
Olson and his reading of Yeats in University Review, 8 (Spring, 
1942), 209-19. 

Art Needs a Little Separating. KR, 6 (Winter, 1944). 114-22. 

On Van Meter Ames’s essay “Art and Science,” in same issue, 
pp. 101-13. In fact, however, Ransom here reviews Hegel’s 
aesthetics. Further comment on Ames is made in the KR for 
Spring, 1944: “Artists, Soldiers, Positivists.” 

Art Worries the Naturalists. KR, 7 (Spring, 1945), 282-99. 
Sub-titled: “Who in Turn Worry the Arts with Organism, Fu- 
sion, Funding.” On Dewey’s three orders of knowledge. On 
naturalist aesthetics. On S. C. Pepper’s Aesthetic Quality. CE. 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit (1944), arcund which Ransom 
writes this essay. Ransom, on the terms “aesthetic” and “na- 
turalism,” is quoted in SR, 3 (Spring, 1938), 827-28. by M. Rad- 
ford. | 

Art and the Human Economy. KR, 7 (Autumn, 1945), 683-88. 
Comment on T. W. Adorno’s views on art and religion (‘“Specu- 
lation”) and on W. P. Southard’s “The Religious Poetry of Rob- 
ert Penn Warren” (in this KR issue). Rejoinder to Ransom by 
Southard: “Escape to Reality,” KR, 8 (Winter, 1946), 136-39. 

The Severity of Mr. Savage. KR, 7 (Winter, 1945), 114-17. 
Editor’s notes on Savage’s essay on Yeats (in this KR issue). 

These Little Magazines. AS, 15 (Oct., 1946), 550-51. 

(Part of a symposium on the little magazines) 

On Shakespeare’s Language. SeR, 55 (Spring, 1947), 181-98. 
(Delivered, in part, as an address at Kenyon College, Oct. 5, 
1946) Here Ransom is seen as a linguistic scholar. Cf. com- 
munications in SeR, 55 (Summer, 1947), [536], by R. C. Beatty; 
SeR, 55 (Summer, 1947), [536-37], by J. C. R. Related to this 
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essay is Ransom’s “Poetry: The Final Cause,” KR, 9 (Autumn, 
1947), 652-53. | | 

Poetry: The Formal Analysis. KR, 9g (Summer, 1947), 436-56. 
Though the new criticism “has achieved a linguistic revolution in 
its reading of poetry,” it has failed to provide a poetics, and by 
diverting attention from theoretical formulations for the poem as 
a whole it has created now a sense of disorder. For one thing, 
it has not examined its terminology. Formal analysis of poetry 
is a linguistic exercise, but this study cannot be isolated from a 
determination of the motive and use of poetry, which is a psy- 
chological exercise. “Paraphrase is a critical function.” But 
the critic’s function does not end upon the paraphrase. Some 
remarks on Brooks’ Well Wrought Urn, especially his chapter 
“The Heresy of Paraphrase.” Ransom: “There is always a dis- 
tinction between the poetic text and its logical paraphrase.” 
(Brooks makes the same distinction.) But what about “the 
tissue of meaning” which resists our paraphrase. It is this resi- 
due of meaning which is for Ransom the crucial issue. This 
essay, in sum, foreshadows a shift in Ransom’s critical interest 
from the linguistic to the psychological study of the poem, its 
uses and its motives.* Regard the poem “as a work on the order 
of a Freudian dream, having not only a ‘manifest’ and permissi- 
ble content but a ‘latent’ and suspected content.” (P. 441) Ran- 
som uses as his text Julius Caesar (III, 11). 

Poetry: II, The Final Cause. KR, 9 (Autumn, 1947), 640-58. 
Examines Hamlet (IV, v, 77-96) Suggests in Freudian termi- 
nology that the thought-work, or prose-value, of a poem belongs 
to the ego, and the “ ‘latent’ and suspected content,” the hidden 
substantival excresences, belongs to the id-motive. (P. 654). 


II. Hus Reviews 
Fur [Richard Eberhart, Song and Idea], 1, No. 4 (Summer, 1941), 
68-70. 
Clarifies the modern metaphor and “throws ‘linguistic light’ upon 


*Mr. Ransom in a recent letter comments on this point: “My recent essays do 
indicate a shift of tactics, but not entirely. I should be as firm as ever in main- 
taining that the poetic interest is not the same as the moral interest or utility in- 
terest that inheres in the paraphrase. It has always been my idea that this is the 
first thing to say. But I’m now asking: what is the poetic interest then? In other 
words. what is the human concern with beauty? And I can’t but think there is an 


organic concern with beauty.” 
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the important question of poetic language. °* Miss Ulrich in Little 
Magazine, p. 346. | 
KR [Merrill Moore, One Thousand Sonnets], 1 (Spring, 1939), 229- 
| ak: 
Adverse criticism: “Maturity will show in the way the poetry 
realizes more complicated structures. .. .” 
[W. C. Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns], 1 (Winter, 
1939), 75-80. 
[Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition], 2 (Spring, 
1940), 247-51. 
Brooks 1s “very likely the most expert living ‘reader’ or inter- 
preter of difficult verse.” Points out that our modern poetry has 
not returned to the 17th Century, for “our poetry has not had 
the patience to achieve firm metrical structure; and it is equally 
lacking in firmness of logical argument.” Questions Brooks on 
relation of imagination to logic. See also for Ransom on John 
Sparrow. 
[5 Young American Poets], 3 (Summer, 1941), 377-380. 

_ [Harry Levin, James Joyce], 4 (Autumn, 1942), 430-32. 
[Horace Gregory. The Shield of Achilles}, 6 (Summer, 1944), 
469-73. 

“Tle 1s a fertile and reliab'e critic in an age when criticism is 
perhaps the most accomplished of the forms of literary practice. 
. Yet his way of proceeding is not the one that is standard 

with other good critics... .” Gregory takes us to the threshold 
where poetic analysis is performed, but he doesn’t take us in. 
He stops short “of what I should conceive to be the goals of a 
critical discourse.” 
[Tose Ortéga y Gasset, Mission of the University], 7 (Summer, 
1945), 524-25. 
[S. C. Bethell, Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradi- 
tion], 7 (Summer, 1945), 515-20. 
[Jerome H. Buckley, William Ernest Henley], 8 (Spring, 1946), 
328-39. 
[Fred B. Millett, The Rebirth of Liberal Education], 8 (Winter, 
1946). 176-77. 

MLN [Frederick Pottle, The Idiom of Poetry], 58 (Apr., 1943), 321. 
‘Few living critics can read a poem more thoroughly and surely 
than Mr. Pottle. He is a master of his learning.” | 
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N [Henry James, The American Scene], 163 (Dec. 7, 1946), 650, 652. 

| [Philip Rahv, ed., Discovery of Europe], 164 (Mar. 24, 1947), 
368. 

NR [George Santayana, The Realm of Matter], 64 (Oct. 22, 1930), 
262, 263. 
Santayana as a psychologist “gives a poor natural history of the 
essences as they present themselves to our inspection—it 1s al- 
most no natural history at all—and that his whole work on 
‘Essence’ is largely overemphasis and suppression.” His con- 
ception of essences is a Platonic myth. (See Ransom on San- 
tayana in World’s Body, pp. 304 ff.) | 
[Kenneth Burke, 4 Grammar of Motives|. 114 (Feb. 18, 1946), 
257-58. 
“Of all our critics Burke is philosophically the subtlest, tempera- 
mentally the most ironical.” His book “is rich in exciting dia- 
lectical episodes.” His Grammar is dramatistic. Many events, 
Ransom points out, are not suited to drama, but rather to fiction. 
“Still other events must not be suited to fiction, for they have 
gone into poetry ... there is a multitude of events not much 
suited to any of these arts pecause they are peculiarly suited to 
science. And if science does well in not aspiring to be poetry, 
it does well also in not aspiring to be drama. Perhaps the same 
thing may be said for philosophy.” 

NYHTB [Mark Van Doren, The Last Look], Nov. 21, 1937, p. 20. 

NYTBR [Yvor Winters, Edwin Arlington Robinson], Jan. 19, 1947, 
pp. 7, 28. 
Points out flaws in Robinson’s poetry and in Winters’ judgments. 
When it comes to Winters’ judgments, “it is unlikely that an- 
other critic will find them coinciding with his own.” (See NYTBR, 
Feb. 16, p. 8). 

P [T. 8S. Ehot, The Family Reunion]. 54 (Aug., 1939), 264-71. 
This “is not the Eliot we knew as a poet. It is that Eliot 
warmed over, for ‘theatre.” Compares Ibsen’s dramatic de- 
vices with Eliot’s. | 

SRL [Sigmund Freud, Group Psychology; Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple], 1 (Oct. 4, 1924), 161-2. “Freud and Literature.” 
[Thomas Gilby, Poetic Experience; F. W. Bateson, English 
Poetry and the English Language], 12 (Aug. 31, 1931), 17. 
In no other book is there “a bolder or clearer statement of the 
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distinction between poetry and science.” Gilby presents “a 


philosophy of art which needs to be recovered today. ... This 
is its mark: it looks steadfastly upon the aesthetic experience 
as a way of knowing, though a way different from the intellectual 
way; as a truthful cognitive experience.” 
[T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry], 10 (March 24, 1934), 574. 
Eliot “is the most particularistic critic that English poetry and 
English criticism have met with. He does not like to raise his 
head from the text. And it is the source of his strength; no- 
body else is so constant in his reference to the thing itself.” He 
is ‘an intensive critic,” as distinguished from “the extensive” or 
“dogmatic critic.” The dogmatic critic has a body of critical 
doctrine to apply to the poem, and he often does great damage 
thereby to our understanding of poetry. Eliot does not profess 
to principles. Ransom contends that “Criticism cannot really be 
independent of theory. ... Criticism is a science, and a science 
must know what it is doing.” -There is the Aristotle of the 
Poetics, but there is also “an Aristotle who constructed vast 
systems.” Eliot “is a milestone in the history of criticism.” 
When our century is over, Ransom ventures, “criticism will 
possess a degree both of precision and of substantiality incom- 
parably beyond what we or the former generation have known. 
Theory will have been pushed much farther; critics will have 
become technically learned and dialectically expert; perception 
will have been re-educated to poetry.” ‘That event will owe much 
to Eliot, and in spite of Eliot! 
[Ezra Pound, ABC of Reading; Eleven New Cantos], 11 (Jan. 
19, 1935), 434-35. 
[W. R. Benét, Golden Fleece], 12 (July 27, 1935), 6. “Poetic 
Strategy.” 
“Tt is not a poetic age ... the conditions are anti-poetic.” “Little 
poets write little romantic poems which are too pitiful to delude 
us for a moment. Mr. Benét is, shall we say, the last of the big 
poets who write them in a large way. ... It is impossible that 
a poet should succeed on this line of strategy.” His poems are 
“a century or more behind the times.” 

SeR [J. Maritain, The Dream of Descartes], 54 (Winter, 1946), 
153-56. 

SR [André Malraux, Days of Wrath; L. H. Myers, Strange Glory; 
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Alexei Tolstoi, Darkness and Dawn; Rebecca West, The Thinking 
Reed; Aldous Huxley, Evyeless in Gaza; and others], 2 (Autumn, 
1936), 399-418. 

On West’s The Thinking Reed, a book perfect in form. “A 
novel may want to be many things, but what it must be is a 
piece of architectural composition.” “In poetry the style is 
everything, the architecture may be anything or nothing, and 
to poetry we snall always have to go in order to find those 
passages which focus the most of the living personality in an 
instant.” (p. 415) “One of the first things the artist has to do 
is to overcome the common confusion between art and history, 
art and autobiography, artifice and literal realism.” (pp. 417-18) 
(Part of this omnibus review is reprinted in World’s Body: 
“Contemporaneous Not Contemporary.’’) 

[E. A. Robinson, King Jasper; E. L. Masters, Invisible Land- 
scape; M. Rukeyser, Theory of Flight; Eliot, Murder in the Ca- 
thedral; and others], 1 (Winter, 1936), 609-23. 

Compares Murder in the Cathedral with Milton’s Samson Ago- 
nistes. “The poetry never flags in the Samson, it engages in every 
situation, it flows through every mind; but that in the Murder 
gives way twice to prose... .” The prose passages break with 
dramatic propriety. Etc. Ransom inserts a reflection, namely 
“that Eliot’s seriousness has always been in his criticism and in 
his poetry has hardly ever managed to get rid of modernity and 
snappiness....” (pp. 619-23) In World’s Body, pp. 166-172. 
[E. M. Forster, Abinger Harvest], 25 (Sept., 1936), 181-83. 
Comments on Ehot’s critical theory. Eliot’s theory “is always 
affirmative, it is the poetry which is skeptical and revealing.” 


III. Criticism on Ransom (1) 


Poems About God (Holt, 1919) Introduction by John Crowe Ransom. 


NY 


Call, Apr. 6, 1919, p. II. 


Springf'd Rep, June 29, 1919, p. 17. H. S. Gorman. 
N, 109 (July 26, 1919), 116. Anon. 


Singles out Noonday Grace for its “ironic reflectiveness. Mr. 
Ransom experiments interestingly in the colloquial manner as 
studied by certain of his contemporaries, such as Mr. Robert 
Frost and Mr. James Stephens, and at his occasional best catches 
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its characteristic charm, adding a whimsical moodiness of his 
own.” 

B, 50 (Oct., 1919), 222. M. F. Egan. 

NYTBR, Nov. 2, 1919, p. 616. 

P, 16 (Apr., 1920), 51-52. Alice C. Henderson. 
Classifies Ransom as “An American Georgian”—-the kinship ow- 
ing to his “deliberate child-like method of presentation.” 

Armageddon by John Crowe Ransom, 4 Fragment by William Alex- 
ander Percy, Avalon by Donald Davidson (Poetry Society of 
South Carolina, 1923). 

Chills and Fever (Knopf, 1924). 

NYTBR, Sept. 14, 1924, p. 14. H. S. Gorman. 
Notes the “sly humor” and the “agreeable pedantry” and the 
twist of phrase that cleverly escapes colloquialism and yet sug- 
gests it. 

B Transcr, Sept. 20, 1924, p. 5. 

Independent, 113 (Nov. I, 1924), 347. E. A. Niles. 

Lit Rev, 5 (Sept. 27, 1924), 15. By W. Y. 

B, 60 (Nov., 1924), 346. B. L. Kenyon. 
“He is daring of thought, dramatic, ‘civilized’ . . . erudite, and 
one might add, esoteric in places, requiring study and consider- 
able time from his readers for the full appreciation of what he 
has to say.” 

Guar, 1 (Nov., 1924), 25. Allen Tate. “In the Classical Tradition.” 

SRL, 1 (Dec. 27, 1924), 412. Robert Graves. 
Written in the manner of a fantastic dream, these poems “have 
no meaning to which immediate logical reference can be made: 
yet their powerful persistence in the memory suggests that they 
have a meaning all right but one which the mind has grasped 
by other than logical routes of thought.” 

Grace After Meat (Hogarth Press, 1924) Introduction by Robert 
Graves. See Graves for annotation. | 
SRL, 1 (June 6, 1925), 807. Edwin Muir. “English poets and 

Others.” 

“He is a poet of the same order as Robert Graves ... the one 
quality they share is a heraldic quality: an ability to translate 
experience into something that is half myth, half philosophical 
fable, and in doing so to chill and clarify it.” Ransom tries to 
gain freedom from his sufferings by realizing them intellectually; 
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but the means are too easy and the relief not complete. This 
intellectual questioning of experience has seldom been treated in 
English poetry, except by Wordsworth, since the time of the 
metaphysical poets. Ransom’s capacity to deal with this aspect 
of experience “is incontestable, and he is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting poets of our time.” 

Two Gentlemen in Bonds (Knopf, 1927). 

NR, 49 (Feb. 2, 1927), 310. Edmund Wilson. “A Water-Colorist.” 
“He is not a great poet, but he’s a delightful and distinguished 
writer, one of the very few American poets of whom we may be 
sure that he will not... let us down in banality.” The best of 
his poetry “has the light and translucent, but deliciously satis- 
fying, loveliness—so much more precious than most pretentious 
oil-painting—of the finest water color.” 

Lit Rev, 7 (Feb. 5, 1927), 6. 

Springf'd Rep, Feb. 21, 1927, p. 6. By N. A. 

Independent, 118 (Feb. 26, 1927), 246. Conrad Aiken. 

“He takes an inordinate delight in stating the simple in terms 
of the complex and in droll elaboration; he loves to build a hy- 
perbole and then demolish it with a whim; but he has... the 
ability to make feelings and ideas march together, and—more im- 
portant still—a really exquisite sense of word values.” 

NYTBR, March 27, 1927, p. 2. H. S. Gorman. 

N, 124 (March 30, 1927), 346. Allen Tate. “The Eighteenth Cen- 

tury South.” 
Two of Ransom’s qualities connect him “with the culture which 
in its prime registered its genius in politics and law: rationalism 
and noblesse oblige.” ‘These qualities dictate the direction of his 
artistic vision. “In every poem he is either the satirist or the 
ironist. .. .” 

B, 65 (Apr., 1927), 220. B. Deutsch. 

Like Pound, Ransom is “erudite and sardonic, with a liking for 
the tart and a rare virtuosity of technique.” “His cadences are 
peculiarly his own, and his most commonplace subject-matter 
gives out, under his oe a fresh cern odor.” 

NS, 29 (May 21, 1927), 

Booklist, 23. (May, ia 327. 

NYHTB, June 26, 1927. p. 12. Genevieve Taggard. 
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P, 30 (June, 1927), 162-65. Marie Luhrs. “A Conjurer in Bonds.” 
He is a portrait-painter. “His technical tricks are violent.” 

Crit, 6 (July, 1927), 168-72. John Gould Fletcher. 
“Mr. Ransom owes something for his general Weltanschauung 
to Mr. Hardy. .. .” His sense of geographical location links 
him with Frost. “His least good poems are such variants on 
Meredith’s themes as the sonnet-sequence from which the book 
gets its name.” Cf. Robert Graves’ correspondence in Criterion, 
6 (Oct., 1927), 357-59; and Fletcher’s reply: Dec., 1927, 546-47. 

Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse (Harcourt, 1928). 
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Repr. in The Fugitive: Clippings and Comment, coll. M. Moore 
(1939), pp. 51 ff. 
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Poets.” 7 
Repr. in The Fugitive: Clippings and Comment, coll. M. Moore 
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from N, 116 (1928), B, 67 (1928), SRL, June 23, 1928; etc. A 
brief notice in Dial, 84 (June, 1928), 523. 

SeR 36 (Apr., 1928), 211-24. W. S. Knickerbocker. “The Fugitives 
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Selected Poems (Knopf, 1945). 

N, 161 (Aug. 11, 1945), 138-39. F. W. Dupee. 
His style is characterized by what Connolly calls the mandarin 
style—Cabell, Elinor Wylie, Wallace Stevens being examples of 
it. “Elegance, artifice, a disposition to smile at the misplaced ar- 
dors and perverse ignorance of people who refused to live and 
love, in short a habit of making sophisticated irony out of modern 
life—all this entered into the styles and attitudes of such writers. 
Ransom does it all magnificently.” He is a master of the man- 
darin attitude. “Hardly any other poet has so delicately ex- 
ploited the humor latent in the feminine rhyme.” 

NR, 113 (Aug. 13, 1945), 196-98. Jean Wahl. 
A very poor review: impressionistic in method and preciously 
personal. | 

QRL, 2, No. 4 (1945), 366-70. Arthur Mizener. 
He is “a very moral poet, in Yvor Winters’ sense.” And a very 
skilful poet, equalled in elegance of style only by Wallace Ste- 
vens. Ransom has had, from the beginning, only one subject: 
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“the ironic and unresolvable conflict between the ideal, the ro- 
mantic or intellectual dream of perfection, on the one hand, and 
the actual, everyday life of the world and the flesh on the other.” 
“The only comparison, for kind, with poetry like this 1s 
Pope’s... .” 

P, 17 (Jan., 1946), 212-15. Richard Eberhart. “Search for Per- 
fection.” 

Acc, 6 (Spring, 1946), 206-07. Robert Richman. 

AO, 23 (Spring, 1946). Donald A. Stauffer. 

VOR, 22 (Summer, 1946), 438-47. Dan S. Norton. 
There is permanent value in the best of his poems, such as 
Piazza Piece. “His special vocabulary is a key to his method: 
first he sets romantic words at variance with economical words 
of fact, and then he proceeds to create the same opposition be- 
tween feelings and notions and between patterns of action.” 


(it) 
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Ames, Van Meter. “Art and Science Inseparable.” PR, 55 (Mar., 
1946), 183-89. 

———“Expression and Aesthetic Expression.” JAAC, 6 (Dec., 1947), 
172-79. 
“The difficulty with Mr. Ransom’s position is its epistemological 
emphasis. He regards life ... as rising to knowledge which re- 
cords reality—though not a Platonic reality of abstract forms or 
relationships. Reality for him is immediate, personal. He thinks 
our highest (poetic) relation to it is semantic. . . . To avoid 
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classing poetry with illusion and subjective emotion he over- 
stresses the point that the poet knows what he is talking about.” 
“The trouble with Mr. Ransom’s view is that in it both science 
and poetry seem detached in Kantian fashion from the real busi- 
ness of living.” (p. 178) 

Anderson. Sherwood. Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs (1942), pp. 
458-59. 

Baker, Joseph E. ““The Philosopher and the ‘New Critic.’”” SeR, 50 
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“that of man’s divided sensibility.” In the predicament of char- 
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“the practical life with the life of sentiment, science with poetry.” 
The lovers in Eclogue symbolize “the predicament of a scientific 
civilization.” ‘“‘Ransom’s triumphs, like those of the poets of the 
early seventeenth century, are triumphs in the handling of tone.” 
His characteristic instrument is that of irony. “His poems bear 
their own self-criticism. And this is why they are unsentimental, 
tough-minded, and penetrating... .” Cf. Brooks’ Preface: “One 
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cannot participate fully in the poetry of John Crowe Ransom, 
for example, and continue to enjoy Shelley on the old basis.” 
— (p. viil) | 

——The Well Wrought Urn (1947), pp. 205, 219-22, 223-25. 

Ransom and Winters compared. Brooks criticizes Ransom’s 

view of the function of metaphor. “Does a poem find its unity 

in a rational or logical unity? Or does it find its unity in a unity 

of tone?” “I question whether the parts of any poem ever at- 
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coherence, even of the metaphysical poets, is not ultimately a co- 

herence of attitude.” Cf. Ransom’s The World’s Body, pp. 270- 

203. 
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He is “a romantic ironist in verse.’ “Where Crane would flood 
a verse with emotional imagery, Ransom uses a single image, 
molding it into several shapes.” “He is a finer craftsman than 
Crane, a more dexterous philosopher than Riding and the equal 
of Moore and Stevens in play of satiric wit.” 
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is John Crowe Ransom... .” Characterizes him as “a gentle and 
aristocratic non-coniormer in his metier and a democrat in the 
adjustment of his poetry to its social milieu.” 

, and Graves, Robert. A Survey of Modermst Poetry (1928), 
pp. 103-09. 
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Takes issue with Ransom’s ideas in God Without Thunder, The 
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som’s essay on Winters in The New Criticism. Labels Ransom a 
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